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GEOFFREY CHAUCER, ESQUIRE 

Chaucer's Official Life, by James Root Hul- 
beet. Menasha, Wis., George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1912. 75 pp. 

Although it is not probable that any large 
number of new facts about Chaucer will be dis- 
covered by his future biographers, much work 
needs to be done in the way of interpreting 
correctly the facts we already know. The Chau- 
cer records have too often been studied as if 
each recorded a unique fact, whereas we ought 
to study them in their context, so to speak, 
ascertaining their significance with reference 
to Chaucer by comparing them with other re- 
cords of the same kind relating to other men. 
It is this method of investigation that Dr. Hul- 
bert has pursued in his valuable monograph on 
Chaucer's official life. The exact scope of the 
investigation, which, to a great extent, is based 
upon documents that have never been printed, 
is best stated in the author's own words : 

" I shall attempt first to discover the relative 
importance of Chaucer's place in the court, and 
the significance of his varied employments, and 
secondly to find out the certain connections be- 
tween Chaucer and John of Gaunt. The means 
which I shall employ is that of a study of the 
lives of Chaucer's associates — his fellow es- 
quires, and justices of the peace, and his friends 
— and a comparison of their careers with that 
of Chaucer to determine whether or not the 
grants he received indicate special favor or 
patronage, and whether it is necessary to as- 
sume the patronage of John of Gaunt in par- 
ticular to explain any step in his career " (p. 5). 

Dr. Hulbert's comparison of Chaucer's career 
with those of his fellow-esquires is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Chaucer's life, in 
that it makes clear the true significance of facts 
that have too often been misinterpreted. The 
annuities Chaucer received are proved to have 
been no extraordinary favor, but a perfectly 
normal allowance to esquires of the king. Of 
the thirty-seven esquires named in the house- 
hold list of 1368, all but six are shown to have 
received annuities of varying amounts. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is clear; 
it is not reasonable to assume that, while thirty 



of his colleagues received annuities as payment 
for their performance of the ordinary duties of 
their office, Chaucer received his annuity for 
writing poetry. The case is similar with refer- 
ence to Chaucer's controllerships, for Dr. Hul- 
bert shows that some thirteen of Chaucer's 
fellow-esquires held similar positions at the ap- 
pointment of the king. He might also have 
cited from the Household Book of Edward IV 
the express statement that it was the policy of 
Edward III to reward the members of his 
household by such means. The passage is as 
follows: 

"This King [Edward III] appointid of 
officis outwarde to reward his housold seruices 
after thair desertes, to be parkers, some forsters, 
warreners, keepers of manners, Balywikes, Con- 
stableships, porterships, Receiuers, Corrodyez, 
Wardis, marriagis, and many othir thinges of 
valure in portis and townes, Citties &c." x 

The wardships that Chaucer received were 
also among the rewards frequently granted to 
esquires of the king, as is proved by the paral- 
lel cases cited by Dr. Hulbert, as well as by the 
passage quoted above. Diplomatic commis- 
sions of the kind received by Chaucer, although 
a less normal feature of the esquire's career 
than annuities and appointments in the civil 
service, were by no means an extraordinary in- 
cident of such a career. 2 "Apparently," says 
Dr. Hulbert, " certain individuals were assigned 
especially to this kind of business and many of 
these were kept almost constantly engaged in 
it" (pp. 19, 20). He cites as examples three 
of Chaucer's colleagues, George Felbrig, Geof- 
frey Stucle, and Stephen Romylowe, who were 
repeatedly charged with commissions abroad. 
It is clear, therefore, that we have no ground 
for construing such appointments in the case 
of Chaucer as acts of literary patronage on the 
part of Edward III or Richard II. Even 
Chaucer's marriage is paralleled by many other 

1 IAfe-Records, Part II, p. xvi. 

2 This is proved by the very words of Chaucer's 
account for expenses on his first journey to Italy, 
the statement that he received " talia vadia per diem, 
qualia aliis scutiferis eiusdem status similiter eundo 
in nuncio Eegis ante hec tempora allocata fuerunt." 
(Life-Records, Doc. 72, p. 184.) 
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marriages between esquires of the king and 
damoiselles of the queen. Dr. Hulbert has 
proved beyond the possibility of dispute his 
main thesis, " that Chancer received no excep- 
tional favors, and that his career was in prac- 
tically every respect a typical esquire's career " 
(p. 58)." 

The conclusions at which Dr. Hulbert ar- 
rives in his discussion of Chaucer's relations 
with John of Gaunt, however, are less reliable. 
The author performs a useful service in ex- 
ploding the time-honored theory that Chaucer's 
fortunes " rose and fell with those of John of 
Gaunt," proving conclusively, by an examina- 
tion of Chaucer's career in comparison with 
that of John of Gaunt, the baselessness of the 
assumption that the latter was Chaucer's polit- 
ical patron or backer. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that Dr. Hulbert has combined this argu- 
ment with a discussion of John of Gaunt's ac- 
tivity as a literary patron of Chaucer. The 
concluding paragraph of the author's discussion 
of Chaucer's relations with John of Gaunt is 
as follows: 

" Prom all these facts, I do not see how it 
can be maintained that John of Gaunt was 
Chaucer's ' great patron.' The evidence, so far 
as I can make out at present, leads one to the 
conclusion that Chaucer must have received his 
offices and royal annuities from the king rather 
than from John of Gaunt, at times when John 
of Gaunt's influence would have been harmful 
rather than beneficial,* or when John of Gaunt 
was not in England to exercise it" (p. 63). 

* In an article entitled " Studies in the Life-Records 
of Chaucer ", Anglia XXXVII, pp. If., I have stated 
my reasons for believing that Chaucer's privilege of 
executing his controllerships by deputy was an un- 
common one. It is Dr. Hulbert's opinion, however, 
that the privilege was one that "could be had al- 
most for the asking" (p. 66), and he cites several 
examples of other esquires who enjoyed the same 
privilege. But all of these examples (except that of 
John Hermesthorpe, which I have discussed in the 
article mentioned above) are of Edward Ill's reign, 
whereas Chaucer's case is of Richard II's reign. 

* It is worth noting that Chaucer received permis- 
sion to appoint a deputy in his controllership of the 
custom and subsidy at the very time when the king's 
favorites (with the king himself as an accomplice, 
according to Walsingham and the continuator of 
Higden) were plotting against John of Gaunt's life. 



The objection that I take to this paragraph is 
its ambiguous use of the word "patron" in 
the double sense of "political patron" and 
"patron of letters." The proof of the propo- 
sition that John of Gaunt was not Chaucer's 
political backer does not prove, or even tend 
towards proving, that he was not Chaucer's 
literary patron. Nor could we prove that 
John of Gaunt was Chaucer's literary patron, 
on the other hand, by demonstrating that 
he was his political backer. The two kinds 
of activity are quite distinct from each other 
and each must be proved or disproved in- 
dependently of the other. In our inquiry as 
to whether John of Gaunt was Chaucer's liter- 
ary patron, we must set aside such evidence as 
relates exclusively to John of Gaunt's political 
patronage of Chaucer. Cleared of irrelevant 
material, Dr. Hulbert's argument in regard to 
John of Gaunt's activity as a literary patron 
of Chaucer is as follows. He begins by point- 
ing out that "we have two pieces of definite 
evidence of a connection between Chaucer and 
John of Gaunt; Chaucer's writing (probably 
shortly after 1369) of the Book of the Duchess, 
and John of Gaunt's grant [to Chaucer] of an 
annuity of ten pounds in June, 1374" (p. 58). 
As to the latter fact we may grant (for sim- 
plicity) Dr. Hulbert's contention that the an- 
nuity to Geoffrey Chaucer "was made merely 
in order to increase the sum given to Philippa " 
(p. 59), for John of Gaunt's literary patronage 
of Chaucer is not dependent upon proving that 
this grant was a reward for literary labors. As 
to the Book of the Duchess, Dr. Hulbert says 
that it "does not prove anything with regard 
to a definite relation; such complimentary 
poems were commonly written for nobles who 
were not special patrons of the poets" (p. 58). 
What meaning are we to attach to the terms 
"definite relation" and "special patron"? 



The plot is said to have been hatched on the night 
of 14 February, 1385, and the patent permitting 
Chaucer to employ a deputy is dated 17 February of 
the same year. See Sydney Armitage-Smith, John 
of Gaunt, p. 289 ff., and the authorities there cited. 
Dr. Hulbert would doubtless have called attention 
to this coincidence if he had attached more impor- 
tance to this incident in Chaucer's career. 
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Are we to assume that Chaucer wrote the Book 
of the Duchess on a venture, not knowing 
whether it would be acceptable or not, and that 
John of Gaunt ignored the work that was pre- 
sented to him? To assume this would be, as it 
seems to me, to beg the question; moreover, it 
is improbable that Chaucer, with his facilities 
for knowing the duke's tastes, would have ex- 
pended his labor on a work that was not likely 
to be acceptable. But on any other assumption 
than the one I have stated, we must admit that 
John of Gaunt was, with respect to the Book 
of the Duchess, Chaucer's literary patron. And 
after all, though the Book of the Duchess is our 
most important evidence of a literary connec- 
tion between Chaucer and John of Gaunt, it 
is not our only evidence. We have also Shir- 
ley's statement that Chaucer wrote the Com- 
plaint of Mars at the duke's command. 5 More- 
over, we know that Chaucer planned to use in 
his Treatise on the Astrolabe the kalendar which 
had been composed in 1386 at the request of 
John of Gaunt by the Carmelite friar, Nicho- 
las of Lynne. 8 The eulogistic apostrophe of 
John of Gaunt's father-in-law, Pedro the Cruel, 
which Chaucer included among the tragedies of 
the Monk's Tale/ also, leads one to suspect that 
the poet had in mind as a possible reader of his 
work the personage to whom, of all men in 
England, the allusion would have been the most 
acceptable. These three pieces of evidence 
ought not to be ignored in an investigation of 
Chaucer's literary relations with John of Gaunt. 
To nullify the force of all the evidence for John 
of Gaunt's literary patronage of Chaucer, more 
is required than the a priori argument Dr. Hul- 
bert uses at the end of his discussion : 



8 See Shirley's note, as printed by Hammond, p. 
384. This statement of Shirley's (made in a note 
that precedes the poem) is not discredited by the 
other statement (made in a note at the end of the 
poem) to the effect that the Mars and Venus of the 
Complaint were the Earl of Huntingdon and Isabel 
of York. Shirley makes the former statement with- 
out qualification; he gives the latter statement 
merely as a piece of gossip, what " some men sayne." 

•See my note on the date of Chaucer's Astrolabe, 
Modern Philology X, pp. 204 ff. 

* C. T., B. 3565 ff. 



" One other suggestion — was John of Gaunt 
likely to have had enough interest in poetry to 
patronise a poet? I have found no evidence 
that he did patronise other poets or artists of 
any kind, and the impression of his character 
which a careful scholar like Mr. Trevelyan has 
gained from a study of his career, is not that 
he was such a man as would be interested in 
the arts" (p. 63). 8 

For the question is not, was John of Gaunt in- 
terested in poetry in general, or in the arts, but, 
did he care anything about Chaucer's poetry? 
The evidence that we have leads us to infer that 
he did. In protesting against exaggerated and 
baseless assertions as to John of Gaunt's im- 
portance as a literary patron of Chaucer, Dr. 
Hulbert has done good service, but he goes too 
far in the direction of minimising the impor- 
tance (and almost denying the reality) of the 
duke's literary connections with the author of 
the Book of the Duchess. If he means only to 
deny that John of Gaunt was Chaucer's Mae- 
cenas, we must assent heartily, for medieval 
patronage of letters seldom took the form of 
lavish gifts and personal dependence of the poet 
upon his patron. But if he intends to assert 
that John of Gaunt gave Chaucer no encour- 
agement whatever in his literary work, but was 
completely indifferent, or even that his interest 
in Chaucer's writings is to be limited strictly 
to a lukewarm and condescending acceptance 
of the Book of the Duchess, we must protest. 
In regard to the extent of John of Gaunf s 
interest in Chaucer's work, we must confess our 
ignorance. The probabilities, however, seem to 
me to favor the opinion that Chaucer would as 
a matter of course present some of his later 
works to the patron for whom he had composed 
the first important work that we know him to 
have produced. 

Dr. Hulbert shows also a desire to minimise 

•Mr. Trevelyan's England in the Age of WyeHffe, 
valuable as it is, gives but an incomplete view of 
John of Gaunf s character, for its treatment of the 
general history of the period extends only to the 
year 1385. A more comprehensive study of the 
duke's life and character is made by Armitage-Smith 
in the work previously cited. The latter work leaves 
one with the impression that a good deal of Chau- 
cer's work might have found a sympathetic reader 
in John of Gaunt. 
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Eiehard IPs literary patronage of Chaucer. It 
is true that "we have no right from the cir- 
cumstances of his rewards and appointments to 
suppose that Eiehard even knew that he [Chau- 
cer] was a poet, certainly none to suppose that 
Eiehard enjoyed his poetry and patronized him 
because of it " (p. 64) . But to offer this state- 
ment as evidence that Eiehard was not Chau- 
cer's literary patron is again to confuse the 
literary patron with the political backer. To 
prove anything with regard to Bichard's liter- 
ary patronage of Chaucer requires evidence of 
a different kind, and such evidence is by no 
means lacking. We know that Chaucer was 
distinctly a court writer and that Eiehard liked 
the poetry of Chaucer's contemporary, Frois- 
sart. We know also that Eiehard was the first 
English sovereign after the Conquest who is 
known to have encouraged the writing of poetry 
in English, and that at least one of Chaucer's 
works, the Legend, was written for Queen Anne. 
Finally, although Dr. Hulbert has overlooked 
the fact, 9 we know that Chaucer addressed to 
Eiehard himself at least one poem, Lack of 
Steadfastness. Surely, in the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, 10 these facts are suffi- 
cient justification for the opinion that Eiehard 
II was one of Chaucer's literary patrons. 

But this discussion of Chaucer's literary 
patronage forms, after all, but a very small 
part of Dr. Hulbert's monograph, a very much 
smaller part than might be supposed from the 
emphasis it receives in the present review. Dr. 
Hulberf s real subject, as the title of his book 
indicates, is Chaucer's official life. Upon this 
side of Chaucer's career his investigation throws 

9 See p. 64. 

"No conclusive argument against Richard's pat- 
ronage of Chaucer can be based on the fact that we 
have no records of rewards given to Chaucer qua 
poet. Too many records have been lost to make the 
argumentum, a silentio of much value here. This is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that we have no 
record of any lands held by Chaucer in the county 
of Kent, although (as Dr. Hulbert says, p. 64) it 
seems almost certain that he must have had prop- 
erty there. So long as we have good grounds for 
believing that Chaucer presented books of poetry to 
Eiehard and Anne, we need not doubt that he re- 
ceived his reward, even though the Exchequer Rolls 
furnish no evidence of the fact. 



a flood of light. In proving that Chaucer's was 
a typical esquire's career, Dr. Hulbert has (by 
implication) refuted the theory that Edward 
III was Chaucer's literary patron. 11 In mat- 
ters of detail, also, Dr. Hulbert has made some 
welcome contributions to our knowledge of 
Chaucer's life. His analysis of the lists of es- 
quires contained in the household accounts pro- 
vides us with more accurate information as to 
the members of the household with whom 
Chaucer was most closely associated (pp. 13- 
18). 12 The facts cited (p. 33) in regard to 
Geoffrey Stucle's entrance into the king's house- 
hold lend some additional probability to the 
opinion that Chaucer became a member of the 
household only a short time before the date at 
which he received the grant of his first annuity, 
20 June, 1367. 18 The account (pp. 50-52) of 
William de Beauchamp's custody of the estates 
of the Earl of Pembroke gives new meaning to 
the record of Chaucer's becoming surety for 
Beauchamp in 1378. Dr. Hulbert shows (p. 
68) that Chaucer's transfer of his annuities 
was not (as Kirk stated) an extraordinary 
thing, but in accord with a common practice of 
the time, and, with much probability, identifies 
John Scalby as one of the esquires of Eiehard 
II. He also (p. 67) identifies the Adam 
Yardley who succeeded Chaucer as controller 
of the custom and subsidy in 1386. Finally 
(p. 67), he identifies Henry Gisors, who suc- 
ceeded Chaucer as controller of the petty cus- 
tom, as the person who had formerly been 

a The case of Edward 111 is quite different from 
that of John of Gaunt and Richard II, because Chau- 
cer's pensions and appointments were the sole basis 
of the theory that Edward III was Chaucer's patron. 
Evidence of a literary connection between Chaucer 
and Edward III is absolutely lacking. It seems no 
longer worth while, in view of what Dr. Hulbert has 
done, to develop in detail the argument I once made 
against the theory that Edward was Chaucer's 
patron. An abstract of the argument may be found 
in the Publications of the Modern, Language Asso- 
ciation of America, XXVI, pp. isxvi, xxvii. 

u Some statements on p. 13 in regard to names 
found in the list of 1369 but not in that of 1368, 
however, are not quite correct, though the inaccura- 
cies do not appear to affect the main results of the 
analysis. 

18 See Anglia, XXXVII, pp. 8 ff. 
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Chaucer's deputy in that office. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Hulbert did not print the 
document relating to Gisors, for the fact is an 
entirely new one, and the document is needed 
to supplement those contained in the Life- 
Records. 

Samuel Moore. 
University of Wisconsin. 



The Masters of Modern French Criticism, by 
Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. xiii + 
427 pp. 1 

Mr. Irving Babbitt is a representative of a 
type never common in America, and perhaps 
rarer to-day than formerly: the professor who 
is at the same time a man of letters. He is an 
able stylist, a penetrating critic, and a force- 
ful thinker. His latest book is the first he has 
written upon an exclusively French theme. As 
such, it claims and deserves the careful atten- 
tion of all who are interested in French 
literature. 

The point of view from which the subject is 
treated is indicated by a motto from Benan: 
"La critique universelle est le seul caractere 
qu'on puisse assigner a la pensee delicate, 
fuyante, insaisissable du XIXe siecle." Mr. 
Babbitt studies the literary ideas which have 
dominated the nineteenth century, rather than 
the individuals who have expressed authorita- 
tive judgments upon literary productions. In 
addition to a brief preface and an extended 
conclusion, the book contains ten chapters, 
dealing respectively with Madame de Stael, 
Joubert, Chateaubriand, The Transition to 
Sainte-Beuve ( Cousin — Villemain — Nisard) , 
Sainte-Beuve (before 1848), Sainte-Beuve 
(after 1848), Scherer, Taine, Benan, and 
Brunetiere, the chapter last mentioned con- 
taining excursuses upon Lemaitre and Anatole 

1 A number of suggestions made by colleagues have 
been used in this review. Detailed acknowledgments 
are omitted as the gentlemen referred to are not re- 
sponsible for the public expression of their ideas 
here. 



France. From the point of view indicated the 
choice of authors discussed seems quite judi- 
cious. One might perhaps question the inclu- 
sion of Joubert, whose fertility and influence 
were hardly equal to his charm. Sympathy 
with Joubert's point of view perhaps leads Mr. 
Babbitt to overestimate the importance of his 
work. If he does overestimate it, however, he 
sins in the illustrious company of Sainte-Beuve 
and Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Babbitt regards his subject from a view- 
point entirely different from that of his two 
principal predecessors in English, Mr. Dow- 
den 2 and Mr. Saintsbury, 8 who restrict them- 
selves to literary critics in the narrower sense.* 
Mr. Dowden is sound, solid, and pleasing; he 
lacks Mr. Babbitt's originality and grasp of 
general ideas. Mr. Saintsbury's taste is more 
catholic than Mr. Babbitt's, though still dis- 
criminating; his lapses are well known. Mr. 
Babbitt of course undertakes a much more thor- 
ough and detailed study of the theme than his 
predecessors attempted. Like them, and like 
most critics, he is probably most successful with 
the less important writers — Scherer, Nisard, 
Brunetiere. Highly remarkable likewise is the 
study of Benan, originally published in sub- 
stantially its present form as an introduction 
to the Souvenirs d'enfance et de jewnesse (Bos- 
ton, 1902) — one of the few editions of French 
texts of which American scholarship has a 
right to be proud. 

Mr. Babbitt's book is not concerned entirely 
with the past. It also endeavors to fix critical 
standards by which to judge literature. The 
expediency of this attempt in a work of the 
kind is open to question. The book also em- 
bodies an effort to fix intellectual and moral 
standards. Many readers will find this second 
purpose alien to the principal theme. Mr. Bab- 

' Literary Criticism in France, in New Studies in 
Literature (Boston,1895), 388-418. 

•Corresponding sections in the History of Criti- 
cism, Vol. in (New York, 1904). Professor Com- 
fort's careful and unpretending little text-book, Les 
Mattres de la critique littiraire au XIXe siiole 
(Boston, 1909), likewise deserves mention. 

'Saintsbury (pp. 133, 439-40) denies that either 
Cousin or Benan was a literary critic, properly 



